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chronologically with either of the other two, while the Sinic and the
Hellenic episode were out of step with one another to the extent of
about 190 years,1 suggests that the operation of a Balance of Power
between rival parochial states is governed by its own particular 'laws of
Nature* which reveal themselves regularly in different social milieux
because they are inherent in a particular human predicament which has
been these divers' societies common experience.

It would be open to us to extend our field of induction for ascertain-
ing the purport of these particular 'laws' by taking further samples in
addition to the three that we have now examined. Each of these three
episodes is, indeed, a second chapter in a story whose first chapter
we have left unanalysed. The continuity of the post-Confucian Sinic
episode with a pre-Confucian chapter of the same story is manifest,
since most of the dramatis personae in the two acts are identical, not-
withstanding the change in both the cast itself and in the grouping of
the actors on a gradually expanding stage that resulted from the break-
up of the state of Tsin in the fifth century B.C. In the corresponding
passages of Hellenic and Western history the continuity of the action is
obscured at first sight in either case by a sweeping change in the cast and
by a sudden and sensational increase in the size of the stage on which
the tragedy is being played. Yet the post-Alexandrine Hellenic balance
of power between Powers of a supra-city-state calibre was nevertheless
historically continuous with a previous balance between city-states that
had been in play from 478 to 338 B.C., and the latter-day Western
balance, brought into play by the French invasion of Italy in A.D. 1494,
was likewise historically continuous with a previous balance between
Late Medieval city-states, or agglomerations of them, in Northern and
Central Italy.

If we chose, we could proceed to analyse each of these earlier chapters
in the three stories on the lines that we have now worked out. For
example, we can discern that the pre-Alexandrine Hellenic balance of
power was brought into play in 478 B.C. by the splitting of a Pan-
Hellenic coalition which had been formed in 480 B.C. against the Achae-
menian Empire, and that it was brought to an end in 338 B.C. by the
formation of a new coalition against the same common adversary. Again,
in the history of the pre-Confucian Sinic series of war-and-peace cycles,
we can discern a cycle, riinning from 634 to 506 B.C., in which the
Leitmotiv was an inconclusive struggle for hegemony between Ch'u and
Tsin, and an overture to this cycle in which the decay of the oecumenical
Ch6u Power was giving ever larger opportunities for a number of local
Powers to assert their independence and to enter into competition with
one another. We can date the beginning of this overture from the

1 Augustus's achievement of establishing a universal state in the Hellenic World in
31 B.C. had been anticipated in the Sinic World, 190 years earlier, by Ts'in She Hwang-ti's
establishment of a universal state there in 231 B.C. Neither the post-Alexandrine nor any
other episode in Hellenic history overlapped chronologically with any episode in Western
history, since the Western Society sprang from the Hellenic Society's ruins, as the
Hellenic, in its day, had sprung from the ruins of the Minoan. If we can trace the
Western Civilization back to the close of the seventh century of the Christian Era, and
the Hellenic back to the close of the twelfth century B.C., we shall reckon the 'interval'
between them to have been of the chronological magnitude of about 1,800 years.